The e Oresteia *
on a long speech full of elaborate lies, leading up to the affair of the purple carpet. Plain revenge with the sword is not enough.
Yet these two are essentially different from Antigone and Creon. Agamemnon, though he falls not through a flaw in the Universe, and through another's character as much as through his own, is still recognizably akin to Pelasgus and Eteocles in that, like them, he faces one issue and is driven irresistibly upon it by the force of his own deeds. Dramatically, the strength of Clytemnestra is as necessary as the sin of Agamemnon ; logically her act is but the complement of his. He pursues his way independently of her, solitary as Eteocles ; he kills Iphigeneia, he plunges Greece into war, he destroys temples, he walks on-the carpet, and he falls. He is not in constant touch with her. She too has her solitary path, and the two paths cross. They collide, and her strength matches his, as does her moral build; but here the interplay stops. He, like Xerxes, is the sinner who meets his doom; she is the sinner who continues the chain of evil; the characterization of each and the relations between them are limited to what this conception requires.
If we compare the Agamemnon with the Septem we shall find it hard to say that anyone here is more fully characterized than Eteocles there ; but on the other hand everyone in the Agamemnon has some distinctive traits of his own : there is no colourless spy.. The relaxation of the old concentration means that a new level in realism is reached ; H^rald^and ^Watchmen take on personality in sympathy with this new-found personality of the Queen. TKe Herald here is no piece of news walking, but a man; he takes his part into his own hands and deals with it himself. He begins by expressing what he himself feels on his return, and his actual news (521-4) comes as a parenthesis in his personal remarks. Later, speaking still as an individual, with independent rights in the play, he proceeds quite naturally to tell us what it was like at the war. He lives; not so vividly indeed as the Watchman, but there are reasons for that. The Watchman is evidently something of a natural, and heralds were important and dignified figures ; moreover, the Watchman, having the stage to himself, could do what he liked, but when the Herald appears the tragic rhythm is well under way. The Herald then, within his proper limits, lives, and though a minor character he detains us for a 6                                     67